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AUGUST, 1838. 


THE RIGHTS OF SELF-DEFENCE. 
BY JONATHAN DYMOND. 


Tue right of defending ourselves against violence is easily 
deducible from the law of nature. ‘There is, however, little 
need to deduce it, because mankind are at least sufficiently 
persuaded of its lawfulness. The great question which the 
opinions and principles that now influence the world make it 
needful to discuss is, whether the right of self-defence is abso- 
lute and unconditional,—whether every action whatever is 
lawful, provided it is necessary to the preservation of life? 
They who maintain the affirmative, maintain a great deal ; for 
they maintain, that whenever life is endangered, all rules of 
morality are, as it respects the individual, suspended, annihi- 
lated,—every moral obligation is taken away by the single 
fact, that life is threatened. 

Yet the language that is ordinarily held upon the subject 
implies the supposition of all this. “If our lives are threatened 
with assassination or open violence from the hands of robbers 
or enemies, any means of defence would be allowed and lJaud- 
able.” * Again : “There is one case in which all extremities 
are justifiable, namely, when our life is assaulted, and it becomes 
necessary for our preservation to kill the assailant.” + 

The reader may the more willingly inquire, whether these 
propositions are true, because most of those who lay them down 
are at little pains to prove their truth. Men are extremely 





* Grotius: Rights of War and Peace. 
+ Paley: Mor. and Pol. Phil., p. 3, b. 4, c. 1. 
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willing to acquiesce in it without proof, and writers and speak- 
ers think it unnecessary to adduce it. ‘Thus, perhaps, it hap- 
pens, that fallacy is not detected because it is not sought. If 
the reader should think that some of the instances which follow 
are remote from the ordinary affairs of life, he is requested to 
remember, that we are discussing the soundness of an alleged 
absolute rule. If it be found that there are or have been cases 
in which it is not absolute,—cases in which all extremities are 
not lawful in defence of life-—then the rule is not sound ; then 
there are some limits to the right of self-defence. 

If ‘any means of defence are laudable,” if “ all extremities 
are justifiable,” then they are not confined to acts of resistance 
to the assailing party. ‘There may be other conditions upon 
which life may be preserved, than that of violence towards 
him. Some ruffians seize a man in the highway, and will kill 
him unless he will conduct them to his neighbor’s property, 
and assist them in carrying it off. May this man unite with 
them in the robbery, in order to save his life, or may he not? 
If he may, what becomes of the law, Thou shalt not steal ? 
If he may not, then not every means by which a man may 
preserve his life is “laudable” or “allowed.” We have found 
an exception to the rule. There are twenty other wicked 
things which violent men may make the sole condition of not 
taking our lives. Do all wicked things become lawful because 
life is at stake? If they do, morality” surely is at anend. If 
they do not, such propositions as those of Grotius and Paley 
are untrue. 

A pagan has unalterably resolved to offer me up in sacrifice 
on the morrow, unless [ will acknowledge the deity of his gods, 
and worship them. I shall presume, that the Christian will 
regard these acts as being, under every possible circumstance, 
unlawful. The night offers me an opportunity of assassinating 
him. Now Lam placed, so far as the argument is concerned, 
in precisely the same situation, with respect to this man, as a 
traveller is with respect to a ruffian with a pistol. Life in both 
cases depends on killing the offender. Both are acts of self- 
defence. Am [I at liberty to assassinate this man? ‘The heart 
of the Christian surely answers, No. Here then is a case in 
which I may not take a violent man’s life in order to save my 
own. We have said that the heart of the Christian answers, 
No; and this, we think, is a just species of appeal. But if 
any one doubts whether the assassination would be unlawful, 
let him consider whether one of the Christian apostles would 
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have committed it in such a case. Here, at any rate, the heart 
of every man answers, No. And mark the reason ;—because 
every man perceives that the act would have been palpably 
inconsistent with the apostolic character and conduct; or, which 
is the same thing, with a Christzan character and conduct. 

Or put such a case in a somewhat different form. A furious 
Turk holds a scimetar over my head, and declares he will 
instantly dispatch me unless I abjure Christianity, and acknowl- 
edge the divine legation of “the prophet.” Now there are 
two supposable ways in which J may save my life; one by 
contriving to stab the Turk, and one “ by denying Christ before 
men.” You say [ am not at liberty to deny Christ, but I am 
at liberty to stab the man. Why am I not at liberty to deny 
him? Because Christianity forbids it. Then we require you 
to show that Christianity does not forbid you to take his life. 
Our religion pronounces both actions to be wrong. You say 
that under these circumstances the killing is right. Where is 
your proof? What is the ground of your distinction ? But, 
whether it can be adduced or not, our immediate argument is 
established,—that there are some ‘things which it is not lawful 
to do in order to preserve our lives. ‘This conclusion has 
indeed been practically acted upon. A company of inquisitors 
and their agents are about to conduct a good man to the stake. 
If he could by any means destroy these men, he might save 
his life. It is a question, therefore, of self-defence. Supposing 
these means to be within his power,—supposing he could con- 
trive a mine, and, by suddenly firing it, blow his persecutors 
into the air,—would it be lawful and Christian thus to act? 
No. The common judgments of mankind respecting the right 
temper and conduct of the martyr pronounce it to be wrong. 
It is pronounced to be wrong by the language and example of 
the first teachers of Christianity. The conclusion, therefore, 
again is, that all extremities are not allowable in order to _pre- 
serve life ;—that there is a limit to the right of self-defence. 

It would be to no purpose to say, that in some of the in- 
stances which have been proposed, religious duties interfere 
with and limit the rights of self-defence. This is a common 
fallacy ; religious duties and moral duties are identical in point 
of obligation, for they are imposed by one authority. Religious 
duties are not obligatory for any other reason than that which 
attaches to moral duties also; namely, the will of God. He 
who violates the moral law is as truly unfaithful in his allegiance 
to God, as he who denies Christ before men. So that we 
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come at last to one single and simple question, whether taking 
the life of a person who threatens ours is or is not compatible 
with the moral law. We refer for an answer to the broad 
principles of Christian piety and Christian benevolence ; that 
piety which reposes habitual confidence in tlie Divine Provi- 
dence, and an habitual preference of futurity to the present 
time ; and that benevolence which not only loves our neighbors 
as ourselves, but feels that the Samaritan or the enemy is a 
neighbor. There is no conjuncture in life in which the exer- 
cise of this benevolence may be suspended; none in which we 
are not required to maintain and to practise it. Whether want 
implores our compassion, or ingratitude returns ills for our kind- 
ness ; whether a fellow-creature is drowning in a river, or 
assailing us on the highway ; ; every where, and under all cir- 
cumstances, the duty remains. 

Is killing an assailant, then, within or without the limits of 
this benevolence? As to the man, it is evident that no good- 
will is exercised towards him by shooting him through the 
head. Who indeed will dispute that, before we can destroy 
him, benevolence towards him must be excluded from our 
minds? We not only exercise no benevolence ourselves, but 
preclude him from receiving it from any human heart; and, 
which is a serious item in the account, we cut him off from all 
possibility of reformation. ‘To call sinners to repentance was 
one of the great characteristics of the mission of Christ. Does 
it appear consistent with this characteristic, for one of his fol- 
lowers to take away from a sinner the power of repentance ? 
Is it an act that accords, and is congruous, with Christian love? 

But an argument has been attempted here. ‘That we may 
‘kill the assailant is evident in a state of nature, unless it can 
be shown that we are bound to prefer the aggressor’s life to 
our own; that is to say, to love our enemy better than our- 
selves; which can never be a debt of justice, nor any where 
appears to be a duty of charity.”* ‘The answer is this: That 
although we may not be required to love our enemy better 
than ourselves, we are required to love him as ourselves; and 
therefore, in the supposed case, it would still be a question 
equally balanced, which life ought to be sacrificed ; for it 1s 
quite clear, that if we kill the assailant, we love him dess than 
ourselves, which does seem to militate against a duty of charity. 
But the truth is, that he who, from motives of obedience to the 





* Paley: Mor. and Pol. Phil., p. 3, b. 4, c. 1. 
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will of God, spares the aggressor’s life even to the endangering 
his own, does exercise love both to the aggressor and to him- 
self, perfectly: to the aggressor, because by sparing his life 
we give him the opportunity of repentance and amendment ; 
to himself, because every act of obedience to God is perfect 
benevolence towards ourselves ; it is consulting and promoting 
our most valuable interests ; it is propitiating the favor of him 
who is emphatically “a rich rewarder.” So that the question 
remains as before, not whether we should love our enemy bet- 
ter than ourselves, but whether Christian principles are acted 
upon in destroying him; and if they are not, whether we should 
prefer Christianity to ourselves,—whether we should be willing 
to lose our life for Christ’s sake and the gospel’s. 

Perhaps it will be said that we should exercise benevolence 
to the public as well as to the offender, and that we may exer- 
cise more benevolence to them by killing than by sparing him. 
But very few persons, when they kill a man who attacks them, 
kill him out of benevolence to the public. That is not the 
motive which influences their conduct, or which they at all 
take into the account. Besides, it is by no means certain that 
the public would lose any thing by the forbearance. ‘To be 
sure, a man can do no more mischief after he is killed; but 
then it is to be remembered, that robbers are more desperate 
and more murderous from the apprehension of swords and _pis- 
tols than they would be without it. Men are desperate in 
proportion to their apprehensions of danger. ‘The plunderer, 
who feels a confidence that his own life will not be taken, may 
conduct his plunder with comparative gentleness; while he 
who knows that his life is in immediate jeopardy, stuns or mur- 
ders his victim lest he should be killed himself. The great 
evil which a family sustains by a robbery is often not the loss, 
but the terror and the danger; and these are the evils which, 
by the exercise of forbearance, would be diminished. So that 
if some bad men are prevented from committing robberies by 
the fear of death, the public gains in other ways by the for- 
bearance ; nor is it by any means certain that the balance of 
advantages is in favor of the more violent course. ‘The argu- 
ment which we are opposing proceeds on the supposition that 
our own lives are endangered. Now it is a fact, that this very 
danger results, in part, from the want of habits of forbearance. 
We publicly profess that we would kill an assailant; and the 
assailant, knowing this, prepares to kill us when otherwise he 
would forbear. 

VOL. Il.—NO, VI. 5* 
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And, after all, if it were granted that a person is at liberty 
to take an assailant’s life, in order to preserve his own, how is 
he to know, in the majority of instances, whether his own 
would be taken? When a man breaks into a person’s house, 
and this person, as soon as he comes up with the robber, takes 
out a pistol and shoots him, we are not to be told that this man 
was killed “in defence of life.” Or, go a step further, and a 
step further still, by which the intention of the robber to com- 
mit personal violence or inflict death is more and more proba- 
ble; you must at last shoot him in uncertainty, whether your 
life was endangered or not. Besides, you can withdraw,— 
you can fly. None but the predetermined murderer wishes to 
commit murder. But, perhaps, you exclaim, “Fly! fly, and 
leave your property unprotected ! 1” Yes —unless you mean 
to say that preservation of property, as well as preservation of 
life, makes it lawful to kill an offender. This were to adopt a 
new and a very different proposition ; but a proposition which 
I suspect cannot be separated in practice from the former. 
He who affirms that he may kill another in order to preserve 
his life, and that he may endanger his life in order to protect 
his property, does, in reality, affirm that he may kill another in 
order to preserve his property. But such a proposition, in an 
unconditional form, no one surely will tolerate. The laws of 
the land do not admit it, nor do they even admit the right of 
taking another’s life simply because he is attempting to take 
ours. ‘They require that we should be tender even of the 
murderer’s life, and that we should fly rather than destroy it.* 

We say that the proposition, that we may take life in order 
to preserve our property, is intolerable. ‘To preserve how 
much ?—five hundred pounds, or fifty, or ten, or a shilling, or 
a sixpence? It has actually been declared that the rights of 
self-defence “justify a man in taking all forcible methods which 
are necessary In order to procure the restitution of the freedom 
or the property of which he had been unjustly deprived.” + 
All forcible methods to obtain restitution of property! No 
limit to the nature or effects of the force! No limit to the 
insignificance of the amount of the property! Apply, then, 
the rule. A boy snatches a bunch of grapes from a fruiterer’s 
stall. The fruiterer runs after the thief, but finds that he is 
too light of foot to be overtaken. Moreover, the boy eats as 
he runs. ‘ All forcible methods,” reasons the fruiterer, ‘are 
justifiable to obtain restitution of property. I may fire after 


* Blackstone: Com., v. 4, c. 4. + Gisborne: Moral Philosophy. 
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the plunderer, and when he falls, regain my grapes. ” All this 
is just and right, if Gisborne’s $ proposition is true. It is a dan- 
gerous thing to lay down maxims in morality. 

The conclusion, then, to which we are led by these inquiries 
is, that he who kills another, even upon the plea of self-defence, 


dues not do it in the predominance nor in the exercise of 


Christian dispositions ; and if this is true, is it not also true 
that his life cannot be thus taken in conformity with the Chris- 
tian law? 

But this is very far from concluding that no resistance may 
be made to agevression. We may make, and we ought to 
make, a great deal. It is the duty of the civil magistrate to 
repress the violence of one man towards another, and by con- 
sequence it is the duty of the individual, when the civil power 
cannot operate, to endeavor to repress it himself. I perceive 
no reasonable exception to the rule, that whatever Christianity 
permits the magistrate to do in order to restrain violence, it 
permits the individual, under such circumstances, to do also. 

Many kinds of resistance to aggression come ‘strictly within 
the fulfilment of the law of benevolence. He who, by securing 
or temporarily disabling a man, prevents him from committing 
an act of great turpitude, is certainly his benefactor ; and if he 
be thus reserved for justice, the benevolence is great both to 
him and to the public. [t is an act of much kindness to a bad 
man to secure him for the penalties of the law; or it would be 
such, if penal law were in the state in which it ought to be, 
and to which it appears to be making some approaches. It 
would then be very probable that the man would be reformed ; 
and this is the greatest benefit which can be conferred upon 
him and upon the community. 

The exercise of Christian forbearance towards violent men 
is not tantamount to an invitation of outrage. Cowardice is 
one thing ; this forbearance is another. ‘The man of true for- 
-bearance is of all men the least cowardly. It requires courage 
in a greater degree and of a higher order, to practise it when 
life is threatened, than to draw a sword or fire a pistol. No: 
it is the peculiar ‘privilege of Christian virtue, to approve itsel! 
even to the bad. ‘There is something in the nature of that 
calmness, and self-possession, and forbearance, that religion 
effects, which obtains, nay, which almost commands, regard 
and respect. How different the effect upon the violent tenants 


of Newgate, the hardihood of a turnkey and the mild courage - 


of an Elizabeth Fry! Experience, incontestable experience, 
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has proved that the minds of few men are so depraved or des- 
perate as to prevent them from being anfluenced by real Chris- 
tian conduct. Let him therefore, who advocates the taking 
the life of an aggressor, first show that all other means of safety 
are vain; let him show that bad men, notwithstanding the 
exercise of true Christian forbearance, persist in their purposes 
of death; when he has done this, he will have adduced an 
argument in favor of taking their lives, which will not, indeed, 
be conclusive, but which will approach nearer to conclusiveness 
than any that has yet been adduced. 

Of the consequences of forbearance, even in the case of per- 
sonal attack, there are some examples. Archbishop Sharpe 
was assaulted by a footpad on the highway, who presented a 
pistol, and demanded his money. ‘The archbishop spoke to 
the robber in the language of a fellow-man and of a Christian. 
The man was really in distress, and the prelate gave him such 
money as he had, and promised that if he would call at the 
palace, he would make up the amount to fifty pounds. This 
was the sum of which the robber had said he stood in the 
utmost need. ‘I'he man called and received the money. About 
a year and a half afterward, this man again came to the palace, 
and brought back the same sum. He said that his circum- 
stances had become improved, and that, through the “ aston- 
ishing goodness” of the archbishop, he had become “ the most 
penitent, the most grateful, and the happiest of his species.” 
Let the reader consider how different the archbishop’s feelings 
were, from what they would have been, if, by his hand, this 
man had beer cut off.* 

Barclay, the apologist, was attacked bya highwayman. He 
substituted for the ordinary modes of resistance a calm expos- 
tulation. The felon dropped his presented pistol, and offered 
no further violence. A Leonard Fell was similarly attacked, 
and from him the robber took both his money and his horse, 
and then threatened to blow out his brains. Fell solemnly 
spoke to the man on the wickedness of his life. The robber 
was astonished ; he had expected, perhaps, curses, or perhaps 
a dagger. He declared he would not keep either the horse or 
the money, and returned both. “If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him ; for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head.’’+ 
The tenor of the short narrative that follows is somewhat dif- 
ferent. arebbbiain who is known to the literary world as the 


* See Lon. Chron., Aug. 12, 1785. See also Life of Granville Sharpe, 
Feq., p. 13. t Select Anecdotes, &c., by John Barclay. 
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suggester to Milton of Paradise Rezained, was attending his 
father in his coach. ‘Two men waylaid them in the dark, and 
stopped the carriage. Young Ellwood got out, and on going 
up to the nearest, the ruffian raised a heavy club, “ when,” 
says Ellwood, “I whipped out my rapier, and made a pass 
upon him. I could not have failed running him through up to 
the hilt,” but the sudden appearance of the bright blade terri- 
fied the man so that he stepped aside, avoided the thrust, and 
both he and the other fled. ‘ At that time,” proceeds Ell- 
wood, “and for a good while after, [ had no regret upon my 
mind for what | had done.” This was while he was young, 
and when the forbearing principles of Christianity had little 
influence upon him. But afterward, when this influence be- 
came powerful, “a sort of horror,” he says, “seized on me 
when I considered how near | had been to the staining of my 
hands with human blood. And whensoever afterward | went 
that way, and indeed as often since as the matter has come 
into my remembrance, my soul has blessed him who preserved 
and withheld me from shedding man’s blood.” * 

That those over whom, as over Ellwood, the influence of 
Christianity is imperfect and weak, should think themselves at 
liberty upon such occasions to take the lives of their fellow- 
men, needs to be no subject of wonder. Christianity, if we 
would rightly estimate its obligations, must be felt in the heart. 
They in whose hearts it is not felt, or felt but little, cannot be 
expected perfectly to know what its obligations are. 1 know 
not, therefore, that more appropriate advice can be given to 
him who contends for the lawfulness of taking another man’s 
life in order to save his own, than that he would first inquire 
whether the influence of religion is dominant in his mind. If 
it is not, let him suspend his decision until he has attained to 
the fulness of the stature of a Christian man. Then, as he 
will be of that number who do the will of Heaven, he may 
hope to “ know, of this doctrine, whether it be of God.” 


THE ALTON TRAGEDY. 


Tue murder of Lovejoy on the 7th of last November at Alton by 
a mob, called forth a burst of indignation from every quarter, and 
contributed to multiply adherents to the cause in which he fell. In 
this part of the result we sincerely rejoice; but we deeply lament, 
that the great body of abolitionists should have sanctioned the use 





* Ellwood’s Life. 
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of such carnal weapons as Lovejoy and his friends employed. They 
have thus been guilty of bad faith; they have violated their solemn 
pledge to the public. We had good reasons to expect they would 
use only moral means. Some of their leaders were well known as 
decided peace men; and the American Anti-Slavery Society, in 
their Constitution and their Declaration of Sentiments, gave the sol- 
emn assurances, that “our weapons shall be such only as the oppo- 
sition of moral purity to moral corruption ;”—“this Society will 
never in any way countenance the oppressed in vindicating their 
rights by resorting to physical force ;—our principles forbid the doing 
of evil that good may come, and lead us to reject, and to entreat the 
oppressed to reject, the use of all carnal weapons for deliverance 
from bondage, relying solely upon those which are spiritual, and 
mighty through God to the pulling down of strong holds.” 

What was our surprise, then, to see the American Anti-Slavery 
Society studiously abstaining, in all its official communications with 
the public on the subject, from the utterance of a word in disappro- 
bation of the course pursued by Lovejoy in arming himself to defend 
his press! Ingenuity has been tortured to palliate the bloody resist- 
ance made by the friends of freedom at Alton; we have heard a 
leading officer of the Massachusetts Society declare, that their chief 
error lay not in killing one of the assailants, but in noé killing forty ; 
and abolitionists as a body now stand before the country as responsi- 
ble endorsers for what their murdered brother did, and as advocates 
of the right to use the sword in defence of property, and freedom of 
speech. 

The deed is done; and it is too late, we fear, for abolitionists fully 
to retrieve this error. They seem, indeed, to glory in “taking the 
responsibility” of Lovejoy’s resort to the rifle in defence of his 
rights; and the national Society at its late anniversary voted, “by an 
overwhelming majority,” to discard that part of the declaration of 
their own sentiments which had pledged them to a pacific policy. 
The mask is off; and most deeply do we regret to see them now 
standing before the world as sticklers for the right of bloodshed in 
the prosecution of their enterprise. This is the plain English of 
their doiags as a body; and the community must henceforth regard 
them as determined to free the slaves by argument if they can, by 
force if they must. We have ourselves heard this very sentiment 
avowed by one of their leaders, a warm apologist for the rectitude 
of Lovejoy’s conduct in defending his press by the sword; and, 
though few abolitionists now look to such an extension of the prin- 
ciple, they are unconsciously cherishing its spirit, and will probably 
find most of their future recruits so filled with it, as to make it in the 
end pervade the whole movement. The peace men in their ranks 
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are outnumbered, and overborne, and forced into comparative si- 
lence, by the war men among them. It is obvious enough, that the 
spirit, not of Christ and his apostles, but of our revolutionary heroes, 
is now their predominant spirit. 

We beg leave, as friends not only of peace, but of universal en- 
franchisement by moral means, tu put a few questions to the leaders 
of this great enterprise. 1. Must not the pacific character and tenden- 
cies of your cause be changed in public estimation? We know it has 
been denounced at the South as tending to bloodshed; but candid 
men, we believe, have supposed it to proceed in good faith on its 
avowed principle of declining a resort to the sword under apy cir- 
cumstances. No man, at the South or the North, can so regard it 
now.—2. Will not multitudes of our best men for this reason stand aloof 
JSrom the cause? The sympathy excited would of course make large 
accessions for a time; but, wien men come to reason, and the South 
shall quote from recent anti-slavery documents to prove the violent, 
bloody character of the whole movement, will there not be a fearful 
reaction ?>—3. Will not this adoption of worldly principles and measures 
bring into the ranks such men as may ruin the cause? We all know 
low it was with anti-masonry; and, from present appearances, we 
should not be surprised to see politicians, roused by these ceaseless, 
spirit-stirring appeals to our Revolution, jumping upon anti-slavery 
as a political hobby, and soon driving away its best friends in dis- 
gust.—4. Does not the present course of abolitionists in this matter tend 
to a civil and servile war? God forbid it should ever come; but, 
should it, would they not be, to a fearful extent, responsible for its 
atrocities and horrors ? 


REMONSTRANCES OF PEACE MEN AMONG ABOLITIONISTS. 


We rejoice to find such prompt and noble remonstrances from 
the New England Spectator, the Liberator, the Vt. Telegraph, and, 
we believe, the Friend of Man, against the course of Lovejoy and 
his friends, in resorting to violence. We subjoin a few specimens. 

“The lamented Lovejoy,” says Lewis Tappan, in a letter to the 
Liberator, “called himself a peace man; and yet, when he appre- 
hended that the destruction of his press a fourth time would be fol- 
lowed by the triumph of mob law over the State of Illinois, and ulti- 
mately lead to the loss of thousands of lives, he considered that it 
would save life to make a stout defence, although it might result in 
the death of a few individuals. In this I think he made a great mis- 
take, and the result appears to show it. The brethren acted on 
neither the peace nor war principle. The former would have re- 
strained them from any use of bloody weapons, and the latter would 
have led them to kill, as they might have done, scores of the assail- 
ants. In my judgment, God permitted such a failure of the war 
principle, to show abolitionists the folly of their using carnal weapons.” 
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Sarah M. Grimke says, “ No abolition society, as far as I have seen 
the resolutions issued by them, has come out nobly and openly in 
condemnation of the position, that self-defence is right ; and just in 
proportion as abolitionists have defended the course of our fellow- 
coadjutor in taking up arms, just in that proportion they are identi- 
fied with the crime which he committed, and are holding out to their 
fellow-laborers in the cause of liberty, an incentive to bring to the 
support of our holy principles the aid of the dagger and the rifle. 

“ Let us examine how far the appellation of Christian martyr can 
be applied to one, who died in the act of violating one of our Lord’s 
broadest and most important commands. Jesus Christ, when he 
delivered his sermon on the mount to the multitude—(mark that! 
not to apostles, or ministers, but to the multitude), embodied in 
this discourse all that was essential to form the Christian. In this 
sermon, among other precepts, Jesus lays down the doctrine of non- 
resistance: ‘Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth. But I say unto you, that ye resist not evil; 
but whosoever shall smite thee on the one cheek, turn to him the 
other also.” Our great lawgiver knew that if a man did not resist an 
injury, it was impossible he could inflict one in the spirit of aggres- 
sion, and therefore he forbids us to resist evil, because that strikes 
at the root of the sin. His own life was one series of meek endur- 
ance of the contradiction of sinners against himself. The dissimi- 
larity between the precepts and practice of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
the doctrine and conduct of our lamented brother, is too glaring to 
need any comment. 

“Much has been said in extenuation of brother Lovejoy’s conduct, 
about ‘ defending his life and his property in a manner justified by 
the laws of this and all other civilized countries.’ If this be any jus- 
tification of crime, then the whole system of abominations, compre- 
hended in that word, slavery, may be justified on the same ground. 
The South has converted one-third of its inhabitants into chattels 
personal. She has legalized murder, man-stealing, cruelty ; yet we 
are waging war against her beloved domestic institution, because we 
believe that her laws contravene the laws of God, and therefore that 
they are null and void, and cannot palliate the guilt of slavery. If, 
then, human laws cannot invest me with a title to hold property in 
my fellow-man, how can they give me a right to take his life? If I 
cannot, without criminality, reduce man to property, countenanced 
and protected by the laws of my country, surely it is a self-evident 
truth, that I cannot innocently reduce the image of God to a mangled 
and lifeless corpse, without at least equal guilt, however I may be 
sustained by the laws of man. 

“'The principles of truth should be inflexibly maintained, let who 
will suffer. We carry this out, when we say of all slaveholders, they 
are thieves and robbers. Our business is with principles, not with 
persons. We must sacrifice our affections and our sympathies to 
our principles, and not permit the tender sensibilities of our nature 
to warp our judgment. Besides, it seems to me, that although it is 
said our brother took up arms to defend great and fundamental 
principles, a little reflection will show, that this was not the case. 
Principles can never be defended by violence, persons may ; and he 
who takes up arms professedly to defend principles, takes them in 
reality to defend his person, which has become obnoxious, in con- 
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sequence of his having embraced those principles. I wish this fal- 
lacy was clearly understood. Every man who professedly takes up 
arms to defend his principles, shows, in my apprehension, that he is 
not willing to sacrifice his life for those principles. No man is pre- 
pared to come out as the public advocate of truth, until he is pre- 
pared to die a martyr to the truth; and unless he is willing, unre- 
sistingly, to lay down his life for his principles, he has not learned 
their intrinsic value, which is the first lesson every reformer ought 
to understand.” 

Rev. S. J. May, the well-tried friend, alike of abolition and of 
peace, says, “ The first time 1 heard of the catastrophe at Alton, I ex- 
pressed my apprehension that it would have a disastrous effect upon 
the anti-slavery cause. Every movement of the abolitionists since 
has increased my alarm; no one so much so as the procedure of 
the Executive Committee of the American Anti-Slavery Society, in 
which you—the President of the Convention at Philadelphia that 
formed that Society—have acted so conspicuous a part. You have 
given the influence of your high personal and official name to sen- 
timents and measures that will be fatal, I fear, to the evangelical 
character of that great enterprise which aims to effect the peaceful 
emancipation of millions in our land, from a bondage as abject as 
has ever been enforced upon any of the human family. 

“Very painful to me, indeed, it is to say a word that may wound 
the feelings of some whose broken hearts 1 would gladly bind up ; 
but sure am I, that | ought not to see such a wound inflicted upon 
my Saviour as has been inflicted at Alton, in the house of his friends, 
and keep silent. What is there distinctive in the religion of Jesus, 
if it be not that it teaches us to love our enemies, to do good to 
them that hate us, and pray for them that despitefully use us and 
persecute us? What is there peculiar in the example he and his 
apostles have left us, if it be not that they never repelled injury by 
violence, but sought to overcome the evil dispositions of their ene- 
mies by forbearance and kindness! The object of Christ was, and, 
if we are truly his followers, our object will be, not to intimidate 
wicked men, so that they will not dare to show their hatred of tru.h; 
but to change their hearts, so that they will no longer feel hatred, 
but love and obey it. How very different, in our view, would have 
been the character of Jesus and of his religion, if he had died fight- 
ing in defence of his person, or of his doctrines! We recoil from 
the thought. And yet I would fain inquire, who may be justified, 
on Christian principles, in making violent defence, if our Master 
himself might not! He knew that his was just, and that its success 
would be promotive of the happiness of mankind. He might easily 
have overthrown his persecutors. He might have smitten them to 
the ground with a word of his mouth, or he might bave summoned 
twelve legions of angels to his rescue. But he offered no physical 
resistance ; thus, as it seems to me, settling the question for ever, that 
no cause, however just and important, and no lite, however valuable, 
may (on Christian principles) be defended by force and arms. Be 
assured I write under an overpowering conviction of truth and 
duty, when I add, that brother Lovejoy, in the hour of his death, 
fearfully violated a distinctive principle of Christ’s righteousness—a 
principle that needs to be assiduously inculcated upon all the in- 
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jured and outraged slaves, and by which all who plead their cause 
should scrupulously govern themselves. If; while laboring in his 
office, or walking in the street, or sitting in his house, he had been 
attacked, and, under the sudden impulse of that dread of death or 
injury which is instinctive in man, he had seized the first thing he 
could lay his -hand upon, and had inflicted a deadly blow upon his 
assailants, Christianity might have justified us in classing his offence 
among the sins of infirmity. But when we hear of the preparations 
he had made to defend his press, we must, I think, pronounce it a de- 
liberate offence against the laws of that Master he professed to serve. 
You have called hima martyr, and likened him to Stephen. But did 
Stephen throw stones at the mob that pelted him to death? You 
have called him a martyr; then were those men martyrs who were 
killed in the war of our Revolution. 

“It was especially incumbent upon the Executive Committee of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society to reprobate distinctly and strongly 
the course pursued by our ill-advised brother Lovejoy and his as- 
sociates. In the third article of the constitution of the Society, whose 
plan they are appointed to execute, it is declared that we ‘ will never, 
m any way, countenance the oppressed in vindicating their rights by 
resorting to physical foree” Now, in what other way can we so fully 
countenance and encourage them in resorting to force, as by resorting 
to it ourselves? And have not the Executive Committee, by their 
solemn commemoration of his death, and the style in which they 
have spoken of it in the Emancipator, virtually sanctioned brother 
Lovejoy’s procedure, and thus made themselves responsible for it ? 

“ But that you, dear brother, the President of the Convention at 
Philadelphia, should have come forward as the eulogist of our mis- 
guided fellow-laborer, and not have uttered one word of censure 
upon his resort to physical force, this 1s the most alarming incon- 
sistency of which we have any of us been guilty. Your name, and 
mine, and many others, some of them members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, are appended to that Declaration of Sentiments, 
which commences with a contrast between the principles and 
measures of the American Revolution and of that enterprise in 
which we had embarked ; and closes with a solemn pledge of our- 
selves to prosecute the peaceful abolition of slavery, ‘come what 
may to our persons, our Interests, our reputations—whether we live 
to witness the triumph of liberty, justice and humanity, or perish 
untimely as martyrs in this great, benevolent, and holy cause.’ 
When we signed that Declaration, did we mean by perishing as 
martyrs, perishing as brother Lovejoy has done, with ‘ carnal weap- 
ons’ in our hands? You know we did not. Are we willing that 
henceforth our countrymen should understand that we intend to 
make violent defence of the liberty of speech, and the freedom of the 
press? to fight in the cause of the oppressed? Such is the con- 
struction, which it seems to me may be put, with too much proprie- 
ty, upon the manuer in which you and others have treated the Alton 
battle. Pause, dear brother, and consider what you have been doing ! 
Beseech the Executive Committee to recall some of their words, be- 
fore it be too late, and avert the disastrous effects of their seemingly 
unqualified commendation of the procedure of the murdered Love- 
joy! Ifthey do not approve and mean to sanction his course, let 
them say so, speedily, emphatically, that the guilt of a civil war may 
not in any wise be laid to their charge. 
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“ Hitherto, while our numbers were comparatively few, we have 
acted in accordance with our professions. Some of us have endur- 
ed hard treatment, destruction of our property, rough usage of our 
persons, and even the imminent peril of our lives. But it has been 
seen and known by all men, that we have not injured any in return, 
or shown a wish to injure them. It has been the manifestation of 
this spirit, [am persuaded, that has carried forward our cause with 
a rapidity unexampled since the progress of Christianity during the 
first two centuries. And who have been our converts hitherto ? 
They have been principally from among the most sober minded, 
benevolent, and pious of every denomination. This has been the 
testimony given respecting us by some of our opposers. 

“ Now, that we have become a numerous body, and of great con- 
sequence, by reason of our numbers, in the estimation of the political 
parties,—now let us be especially careful in our adherence to our 
principles, Else shall we find men rushing into our ranks who 
have not put on Christ—men who have not considered, or do not 
understand, the reasons by which he purposes to overthrow the em- 
pire of sin; and such fellow-laborers will soon involve our country 
in a servile and civil war.” 

These are noble testimonies, and we might add another from 
“ngelina E. Grimke, now Mrs. Weld, who says she was shocked at 
the intelligence of Lovejoy’s death, “ not because an abolitionist had 
fallen the victim of popular fury, but because he did not fall the un- 
resisling victim of that fury. Look at this event, under the supposi- 
tion that resistance to evil is right. Why then did the abolitionists at 
Alton abandon the press and the warehouse at all? One of them 
assured the mob, that ‘the press would not be delivered up, but that 
he and his associates would defend it at the risk and sacrifice of thetr 
lives” Why was not this pledge faithfully redeemed? If it was 
right to fire on the mob at all, it would have been right to resist 
them with persevering violence; if it was right to wound or to kill 
one man in defending the press, it would have been right to wound 
or to kill one hundred. I do not believe that these men lacked 
conrage ; but I do believe there was not one of them, who did not, 
in the secret of his heart, feel misgivings as to the course he had 
commenced when he saw the bloody consequences of that course— 
not one of them, who did not shudder at the thought of taking the 
life of a brother. If not, then they ought to have fought as did the 
Bunker-hill soldiers, who, when their ammunition was exhausted 
turned the butt end of their muskets, and beat down the British sol- 
diers whom they could no longer shoot down. 

“In reading the account of the mob at St. Charles, i could not but 
regret, that instead of repelling them there with violence, our broth- 
er had not delivered himself up to them, just as our Master did when 
amok came to take him. ‘He went forth, and said unto them, 
Whomseek ye? They answered him, Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus 
saith unto them, Iam he, and then quietly surrendered himself into 
their hands, though he knew that an ignominous and cruel death 
would be the consequence. But mark the influence of moral power 
upon the mob, when he first said unto them, I am he—‘they went 
backward, and fell to the ground? Amazed at such true magnanim- 
ity and courage, they went backward, their physical strength was 
paralyzed, they fell to the ground powerless, unable to touch him. 
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Since mobs became so common in our Jand, I have thought much 
of what the victims of popular fury should do when thus attacked. 
Our Lord often escaped before the fulness of time was come for him 
to offer up his life upon the eross; but let us remember, he never 
raised his arm against his foes; although he knew that the Jews went 
about to kill him, and ‘that there was no safety for him, and no de- 
fence in Judea, either in the laws or the protecting wegis of public 
sentiment, yet he never armed himself in self-defence, neither did 
he ever appeal to the civil authorities for protection, Jt appears, 
then, very plain to me, that if an abolitionist cannot escape from a 
mob without violence, as a Christian he may be assured that the time 
has come for bim to surrender himself a willing and unresisting 
sacrifice upon the altar of Christian liberty. 

“J said that Jesus never armed bimself in self-defenee—O no! He 
had too much moral courage. The very fact that a man arms himself, 
and determines to resist violence, shows that he is afraid of that 


violence: if be is not afraid of it, why does he resolve to ward it off 


by physical force? L wish this sentiment were better understood, I 
wish that men would refleet upon it. If they did, 1 am sure they 
would see that true moral courage walls abroad in the midst of enemies 
unarmed, unprotected by civil authority, undaunted by threats and violence. 


This was the courage of Christ, and of Stephen, and of Paul, and of 


a host of Christian martyrs. And IT earnestly desire that TH1s may 
be the courage of all abolitionists. O, that we may never be called 
to mourn over such another martyr to the glorious principles of uni- 
versal liberty, as we have in the tallen Lovejoy!” 

Miss Grimke makes a touching allusion to Mrs. Lovejoy’s frantic 
heroism in clinging at St. Charles around her husband’s neck, and 
beating off the daggers of his assailants; but she strongly condemns 
her resort to violence as a dangerous precedent. “I should have 
said nothing on this part of the subject,” she remarks, “if the con- 
duet of our sister had not been held up to view as worthy of imitation, 
Nothing—had I not feared that others, seeing her thus praised, might 
be induced to follow her example; for indeed we kuow not what 
woman may next be called to witness a similar scene. Instead, then, 
of smiting the mobocrats in their faces, let her either surrender her- 
self to them, to suffer with her husband, if she feels the sacrifice to 
be called for, or let her follow him afar off, as did the mother of our 
Lord. If we want to see an example of true moral greatness in wo- 
man, under the most appalling circumstances, let us look at Mary 
standing by the cross of her beloved son, in perfect silence, in holy 
resignation. Let us wateh her countenance ashe was extended on 
the cross, and nail after nail was driven into his hands and feet. Is 
there not inexpressible agony of feeling depicted there? See we 
not that in those fearful moments, a sword was piercing through her 
own soul also? O, what should we think of her, had she in a 
phrenzy of despair rushed upon the soldiers, and attempted to hin- 
der them in their horrid work, by smiting them in their faces, and 
clinging round her precious son? Where would have been her 
dignity, her inoral courage, her holy resignation, her Christian great- 
ness? And what would Jesus have said at such interference ? 
‘The cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?’ 
Let the wives, the mothers, the sisters, the daughters of abolitionists, 
pray for the spirit of Mary, and then will they be enabled to meet 
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the violence of mobs in such a way as shall exalt the character of 
woman, sustain man in the dark hour of temptation and peril, and 
glorify God by obedience to his holy commands, and submission to 
the events which are permitted in his providence. 

“T feel as though God had permitted these things for our instruc- 
tion; and that the lesson he designed to teach abolitionists was, that 
when there is no safety for them, no defence either in the laws or 
the protecting wgis of public sentiment, unarmed, there is none in the 
use of carnal weapons ; that there is no such thing as trusting in God 
and pistols at the same time; and that if life is to be sacrificed, it 
had better be surrendered as Stephen surrendered his,” 


DR. CHANNING’S REMONSTRANCE, IN HIS LETTER TO ABOLITIONISTS. 


“ You well know, that I have not been satisfied with all your modes 
of operation. [have particularly made objections to the organiza- 
tion and union of numerous and wide-spread societies for the sub- 
version of slavery. I have believed, however, that many of the dan- 
gerous tendencies of such an association would be obviated by your 
adoption of what is called ‘the peace principle? in other words, by 
your unwillingness to use physical force for self-defence. To this 
feature of your Society, | have looked as a pledge, that your zeal, 
even if it should prove excessive, would not work much harm. You 

‘an judge, then, of the sorrow with which I heard of the tragedy of 
Alton, where one of your respected brethren fell with arms in his 
hands. I felt, indeed, that his course was justified by the laws of 
his country, and by the established opinions and practice of the eivil- 
ized world. I felt, too, that the violence, under which he fell, re- 
garded as an assault on the press and our dearest rights, deserved 
the same reprobation from the friends of free institutions, as if he 
had fallen an unresisting victim. But I felt that a cloud had gather- 
ed over your Society, and that a dangerous precedent had been given 
in the cause of humanity. So strong was this impression, that 
whilst this event found its way into other pulpits, | was unwilling to 
make it the topic of a religious discourse, but preferred to express 
my reprobation of it in another place, where it would be viewed 
only in its bearings on civil and political rights. My hope was that 
the members of your Society, whilst they would do honor to the 
fearless spirit of your fallen brother, would still, with one loud voice, 
proclaim their disapprobation of his last act, and their sorrow that 
through him a cause of philanthropy had been stained with blood, 
In this, 1 am sorry to say that I have been disappointed. I have 
seen, indeed, no justification of the act. I have seen a few disap- 
proving sentences, but no such clear and general testimony against 
this error of the lamented Lovejoy, as is needed to give assurance 
against its repetition. I have missed the true tone in ‘the Emanci- 
pator, the organ of your National Society. Laecount for this silence, 
by your strong sympathy with your slaughtered friend, and by your 
feeling as if one, who had so generously given himse if to the cause, 
deserved nothing but praise. Allow me to say, that here you err. 
The individual is nothing, in comparison with the truth. Bring out 
the truth, suffer who may. The fact, that a good man has fallen 
through a mistaken conception of duty, makes it more necessary to 
expose the error. Death, courageously met in a good cause by a 
respected friend, may throw a false lustre over dangerous principles 
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which were joined with his virtues. Besides, we do not dishonor a 
friend, in acknowledging him to have erred. The best men err. 
The most honored defenders of religion and virtue have sometimes 
been impelled, by the very fervor which made them great, into rash 
courses. I regret, then, that your disapprobation of Mr. Lovejoy’s 
resistance to foree has not been as earnest, as your grateful ac- 
knowledgments of bis self-consecration to a holy cause. 

“ By these remarks, | do not mean, that I have adopted ‘the peace 
principle’ to the full extent of my late venerated friend, Dr. Wor- 
cester, Whose spirit, were he living, would be bowed down by the 
sad story of Alton. Ido not say, that a man may in no case defend 
himself by force. But, it may be laid down as a rule, hardly ad- 
mitting an exception, that an enterprise of Christian philanthropy is 
not to be carried on by force ; that it is time for philanthropy to stop 
when it can only advance by wading through blood. If God does 
not allow us to forward a work of love without fighting for it, the 
presumption is exceedingly strong, that it is not the work which he 
has given us to do. Is it asked, how such a cause, if assailed, is to 
be advanced ? I answer, by appeals to the laws, and by appeals to the 
moral sentiment and the moral sympathies of the community. [ an- 
swer, by resolute patience and heroic suffering. If patience and suf- 
fering, if truth and love, will not touch a community,certainly violence 
will avail nothing. What! shall men, whose starting-point is the love 
of every human being, hope to make their way by slaughter ? Shalla 
cause, Which relies on the inculecation of the disinterested spirit of 
Christianity as its main instrument, seek aid in deadly weapons ? 
Are we not shocked by this incongruity of means and ends? What 
fellowship has moral suasion with brute force 2, What concord be- 
tween the report of the rifle and the teachings of philanthropy ? 

“ Nothing is plainer than that Mr. Lovejoy, had he succeeded in his 
defence, could not have accomplished his purpose, but would have 
placed him ina position more unfavorable to doing good than before. 
Suppose him, by a sustained and well-directed fire, to have repelled 
his assailants. Would he have planted his press in Alton? The 
following morning would have revealed the street strewn with dead 
bodies. Relatives, friends, the whole people of the surrounding 
country, Would have rushed to the spot. What rage would have 
boiled in a thousand breasts! What vows of vengeance would have 
broken from a thousand lips! The men, one and all who had been 
engaged in the defence of the press, would probably have been torn 
limb from limb at the moment. If not, assassinations would have 
dogged them night and day; and we should have been startled with 
successive reports of murders, till the last victim had fallen. Or 
suppose Mr. Lovejoy to have fled with hands stained with blood; 
could he have preached with success the doctrines of love? Would 
not that horrible night have been associated with all his future la- 
bors? Happy was it for himself, happy for your cause, -that under 
such circumstances he fell. 1 beg that this language may not be so 
construed, as if | question the moral or religious worth of Mr. Love- 
joy. Iknow nothing of him but good, except his last error ; and 
that error does not amaze me. That a man hunted by ferocious 
foes, threatened with indignities to his person, and with death; and 
at the same time conscious of the greatness of his work, conscious 
that civil rights, as well as the interests of the oppressed, were in- 
volved in his decision ; that a man, so tried, should fail in judgment, 
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we need not wonder. He knew that the constitution and laws were 
on his side. He knew that the prevalent construction of the precepts 
of Christ, which gives a wide range to self-defence, was on his side. 
We can easily comprehend, how a good man, so placed, should 
have erred. I believe in his purpose to do and suffer for great truths 
and man’s dearest rights. God forbid that I should give the slight- 
est countenance to the scoffs of men, who, had he fallen on their side, 
would have lauded him to the skies. 

“It seems to me of great importance, that you should steadily dis- 
avow this resort to force by Mr. Lovejoy. There are peculiar rea- 
sons for it. Your position in our country is peculiar, and makes it 
important that you should be viewed as incapable of resorting to 
violent means. You are a large and growing party, and are pos- 
sessed witha fervent zeal, such as has been unknown since the 
beginning of our re volutions iy conflict. At the same time, you are 
distruste d, and, still more, hated by a multitude of your fellow-citi- 
zens. Here, the nm, are the elements of deadly strife. From masses 
so hostile, so inflamed, there is reason to fear tumults, conflicts, 
bloodshed. What is it which has prevented these sad results in the 
past, in the days of your weakness. Your forbearance ; your un- 
willingness to meet force by force. Had you adopted the means of 
defence, which any other party, so persecuted would have chosen, 
our streets might again and again have flowed with blood. Society 
might have been shaken by the conflict. I) now, in your strength, 
you take the sword, and repay blow with blow, what is not to be 
feared? It is one of the objections to great associations, that they 
accumulate a power, which, in seasons of excitement and exaspera- 
tion, threatens public commotions, and whieh may even turn our 
country into a field of battle. I say, then, that if you choose to or- 
ganize so vast a force for a cause which awakens fierce passions, you 
must adopt ‘the peace principle’ as your inviolable rule, You 
must trust in the laws and in the moral sympathies of the commu- 
nity. You must try the power of suffering for truth. ‘The first 
Christians tried this among communities more ferocious than our 
own. You have yourselves tried it, and through it have made rapid 
progress. ‘lo desert it might be to plunge the country into fearful 
contests and to rob your cause of all its sanctity.” 

We like much the general drift of this remonstrance ; but we 
think Mr. Garrison’s strictures on one part of it very just) and 
forcible. “Is it consistent,” he asks, “for a man who rejects the 
doctrine of non-resistance, to enforce it as a religious duty upon 
others most exposed to peril, suffering and lawless outrages ? There 
is a beam in his own eye—a mote only in theirs. He observes, ‘1 
do not say that a man may in no case defend himself by force ; but it 
is time for philanthropy to stop, when it can advance only by wad- 
ing through blood” ‘The theory, then, is this: a cause which is not 
benevolent, will authorize the shedding of blood without guilt, that 
which is, will not; so that, if I kill a robber merely for my own pres- 
ervation, I do well; but, if I lay down my life in defence of liberty, 
the rights of man, and the cause of God, all must be ‘shocked by 
this incongruity of means and ends! If men may fight at all, may 


they not fight for that which is most valuable ?” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


1. Concress or Nations. Doings of the Legislature of Massachusetts 
on the subject, during the sessions of 1837 and 1838. 


THE project for a Congress of Nations was brought last winter before the 
Legislature of Maine, with a result prospectively favorable to the object. The 
same subject has been, for several years in succession, before our own Legis- 
lature; and every committee upon it has made an able report, and proposed 
resolves in furtherance of the scheme; but no action was taken or tried, until 
the last session, when the strong resolves, herewith published, were passed, 
unanimously in the House, and with only two dissenting votes in the Senate; 
a very decided expression of public opinion in favor of the measure. 

We can quote only a small part of the lucid and eloquent reasoning of the 
joint committees. The following statement will give some idea of what has 
already been done on this subject: 


“It appears, from well authenticated facts, and many printed and written 
documents, presented by the memorialists to the Committee, that there has 
been a very wide and full expression of sentiment from all classes of the com- 
munity, without distinction of party, sect or profession, in favor of the meas- 
ures now in contemplation in reference to a Congress or Court of Nations, for 
the amicable adjustment of international disputes. Among those who have 
given their signatures in favor of the proposition, your Committee find the 
names of a great number of individuals of the highest rank in regard to social, 
intellectual, moral, political, and religious attamment. Among them are some 
of those who have filled the highest executive and judicial offices of this Com- 
monwealth and of other States; many of the most eminent of our counsellors 
and statesmen; the clergy, the most intelligent merchants, manufacturers, me- 
chanics, and farmers; also masters of vessels appear to have come forward 
in bodies to enrol their names in favor of this cause. In our colleges, acade- 
mies, and pubiic and private schools, its reception appears to have been equally 
favorable; presidents, professors, tutors, instructers, and the students of the 
higher classes uniting in its support; in furtherance of which, it appears, peace 
societies have recently been formed by the associated instructers and students 
at many of our colleges and literary institutions; and orations and other exer- 
cises on this topic have been assigned at commencement, and on other occa- 
sions; and, in some cases, prizes are statedly assigned, and medals are award- 
ed for the best dissertations and poems on the subject of peace, and of arbitra- 
tion as a substitute for an appeal to arms. Very many and strongly expressed 
resolves have been passed with perfect unanimity in a number of ecclesiastical 
and lay conventions, associations, conferences, and other meetings. Indeed, 
so very favorably has this cause been received by the community at large, it 
appears there are about a thousand clergymen in the New England, Middle, 
Western and Southern States, who have given their names, pledging themselves 
to preach at Jeast one sermon every year on this subject; and it is introduced 
in lyceum lectures and discussions, and made an object of attention in Bible 
classes, and in the course of instruction in Sabbath schools. Many of the 
most popular and talented authors have proffered their services in the promo- 
tion of this cause; and Sabbath school books, and books for other schools and 
academies, and some works of a still higher class, having reference to its pro- 
motion, have been published, as is shown by the memorialists, not only in 
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several of the New England States, but also at the South, in London, Switzer- 
land, and elsewhere. It appears, further, from facts and documents presented 
to your Committee by the memorialists, an extensive correspondence on this 
subject has been carried on, for some time past, between societies and individ- 
uals in various parts of the United States, Great Britain, France, Switzerland, 
Prussia, Holland, some of the German States, and elsewhere; meetings have 
been held, societies formed, addresses made, and resolves adopted; from 
which there appears to be a very wide-spread and prevailing sentiment in 
faver of a general codperation for the attainment of the great and all-important 
design of substituting arbitration instead of arms, as a last resort, for the de- 
cision of international disputes. Several of the courts of Europe have been 
addressed on the subject of peace by the Count de Sellon. 

** Not that the memorials referred to this Committee contemplate the total 
discharge of your uavy, the entire dismantling of your forts, the immediate 
disbanding of your regular troops, or the disorganizing of your militia. The 
sword of justice must be uplifted still. The armed police of nations must 
remain on the alert. The court-room does not supersede the necessity of the 
watch-house. Yet the trial by jury has superseded, and may well supplant 
the trial by combat; and arbitration, or a Court of Nations, may be made the 
final resort, instead of an appeal to arms. 

«* The Committee deem the subject to which their «ttention has been called, 
to be one of the highest importance to the welfare of our republican institu- 
tions, if it be not essential to their perpetuity, or even their very existence. 
It will not be thought necessary, for them, here to show the ground of this 
belief. Nor are the benefits to be derived from the contemplated measure, to 
_ be regarded in a political point of view merely, neither are they restricted to 
this country alone. The object of the proposition in view, is coextensive with 
the existence of our race. It pertains to man, not exclusively in his social and 
political intercourse, but in his universal relation, as a rational and accountable 
being. The Committee consider this cause, as involving the condition of pri- 
vate character, the improvement of public morals, the advancement of civiliza- 
tion, the refinement of social intercourse, the cultivation of the arts, the exten- 
sion of the sciences, the enlargement of liberty, the security of freedom, the 
firm establishment of constitutional government, the more general diffusion of 
the Christian faith, and the highest welfare of the human race. 

‘¢ Just in proportion as man advances in civilization, in the cultivation of his 
moral and spiritual nature,—persuasion and argument take the place of the 
scourge and the rod, the trial by jury is substituted for the trial by battle, and 
the arbitration of friends is preferred for the settlement of a controversy, to the 
chance of personal rencounter. And why are we to stop midway in this ca- 
reer? Why not settle differences between communities, as between individu- 
als, by moral means? Why not go onto more perfect civilization, to a fuller 
development of our spiritual and immortal faculties, till in all questions of 
difference, they shall be permitted to sit in the seat of judgment, and the sound 
of war shall no longer be heard among the nations? A long period of compar- 
ative peace has now prevailed in the civilized world, and with each successive 
year of its continuance, we believe there will be found an increasing unwilling- 
ness to resort to the strife of battle among the people who have so long been 
exempted from its scourge. And now is the time, as we believe, to prupose, 
with the greatest prospect of success, the measure contemplated in the order 
referred to this Committee. 

‘* The proposition is not to be regarded as the introduction of a new idea, 
but the extension only of a principle which is already, to a limited degree, in 
successful operation in every civilized community. Laws are enacted, and 
courts of justice are appoiuted for the settlement of disputes between individu- 
als, towns, counties, and states, and the rightfulness of their cognizince and 
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jurisdiction is universally acknowledged. Why not, then, extend the same 
principle so as to embrace within its operation nations also? With an enlight- 
ened public opinion, and a wise, discreet and humane government, the latter 
result is no less attainable than the former. ‘The formation of a code of inter- 
national law, and the establishment of a Court of Nations, which shall meet 
the end in view, as effectually as existing courts and laws secure the object for 
the attainment of which they were established, will neither be denied nor 
doubted by any mind competent to the comprehension of those general prin- 
ciples on which all law is founded, and by which all judicial action is accom- 
plished. ‘The principle, the adoption of which is now sought, is acknowledged, 
virtually at least, in the formation of the constitution of the United States, in 
the establishment of the United States supreme court, and jn the confederation 
of the states of Germany, That which Maximilian 1. accomplished for those 
states, and that which the founders of our federal constitution effected for 
these United States, a Congress of Nations, clothed with proper power, may 
bring about for the benefit of every state and every nation that shall have the 
wisdom, policy, and humanity to avail itself of the provision. 

**'The expediency of arbitration, in very many cases, has been, and is, fally 
and widely acknowledged. ‘The disposition to resort to it, is manifestly in- 
creasing among the nations, and the awards, in most instances, have been ac- 
knowledged far better for both parties than would have been an appeal to arms 
for the forcible maintenance of their rights. ‘The question which now presents 
itself is, whether the present mode of reference, by the election of an individu- 
al who shall act as umpire, restricted by no positive rules, guided by no cer- 
tain law, influenced by no general system, is as advantageous as would be a 
system of adjudication, founded upon a well-digested code of international ar- 
bitration? It is conceived the question admits of but one answer; and that 
will be promptly in the negative. 

«The Committee think that the time for the proposal of this Congress has 
arrived. They think the movement not unworthy the countenance of our 
national government, ‘They believe their fellow-citizens of all ranks would 
feel a just pride in seeing the Legislature of Massachusetts foremost in pro- 
posing this great and philanthropic scheme. They therefore unanimously 
recommend the adoption of the following resolves: 


“Resolved, That a resort to war, for the purpose of adjusting national disputes, is a 
practice derived from the barbarism of former ages, is incompatible with the true spirit 
of Christianity, and at variance with the present state of civilization, throughout a large 
part of the world, and that, while it is fraught with the most deplorable evils to man- 
kind, moral, political, and physical, it rarely accomplishes the object for which it is 
waged. 

Resolved, That the great importance of the subject renders it the duty of all civilized 
communities, to unite in the adoption of any practicable plan, calculated to effect so 
noble an object, as the abolition of war, and the preservation of peace among the nations 
of the earth. 

Resolved, That the institution of a Congress of Nations, for the purpose of framing a 
code of international law, and establishing a high court of arbitration, for the settlement 
of controversies between nations, is a scheme worthy of the careful attention and con- 
sideration of all enlightened governments. 

Resolved, That his excellency the Governor of this Commonwealth, be requested to 
transmit a copy of these resolves, with the accompanying report, to the President of the 
United States, and to the Executive of each of the States, to be communicated to their 
respective Legislatures, inviting their codperation in the proposed object.” 


2. Memoir of Lovejoy. By J. C. & O. Lovesoy. With an Introduction, 
by John Quincy Adams. 1838. 


The day has not come for the community at large to appreciate the charac- 
ter of Lovejoy; but no candid mind can rise from the perusal of the volume 
before us, without a strong impression of his excellence as a man and a Chris- 
tian. His mind was cast in no ordinary mould; and, whatever may be thought 
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of his resorting to carnal weapons for the defence of his rights, the time must 
come when his eminent worth will be fully acknowledged. 

Evisan P, Lovesoy was born Nov., 1802, at Albion, Me., and graduated 
at Waterville College, in 1826. In 1827, he went to St. Louis, Missouri, asa 
teacher; but in 1828, he engaged in editing a political newspaper, till 1832, 
when he became hopefully pious, and immediately turned his attention to the 
Christian ministry. In the spring of 1832, he commenced his theological studies 
in the seminary at Princeton, N. J., and was licensed the year following as a 
preacher of the gospel. In the autumn of 1833, he went, by invitation, to take 
charge of a religious newspaper at St. Louis, and commenced the St. Louis 
Observer in November, which was continued there till his frank and fearless 
honesty provoked Papists and slaveholders to drive him from the place to 
Alton, Il., in June, 1836, the third year of the paper. At Alton, the demon 
of slavery still hunted him, and, after destroying his press three times,—in 
July, 1836, in August and September of 1537,—brought on the well-known 
tragedy of last November. 

The details of that atrocious affair, we shall not repeat. ‘The mob resolved 
that the paper should not be printed at Alton; but the friends of law and order 
persisted in sustaining Lovejoy in his purpose to maintain his ground; and 
armed themselves, after consultation with the mayor of the city, to defend the 
press in the store where it was temporarily deposited. ‘The mob fired on the 
persons in the store, and they returned the fire, and killed one of the assailants. 
The mob, maddened with rum, renewed the assault, set fire to the building, 
and, as Lovejoy came out, lodged five balls in his body. 

We shall not, afler what has already been quoted from peace men among 
abolitionists, dwell on the mistake of Lovejoy and his associates, in taking the 
rifle to defend their property, or vindicate any of their rights. We have no 
sympathy with those who applaud our revolutionary war, and insist on the 
lawfulness of violence unto death, in any case, yet, with a strange inconsisten- 
cy, condemn the fallen Lovejoy. If the heroes of our revolution were right, 
Lovejoy was right; for he merely applied their principles to his own case. 
We believe he acted contrary to the gospel; but human Jaws justify mortal 
violence in such a case. In the view of our own laws, he was right, and 
wrong only on the principles of that gospel, which forbids our returning evil 
for evil. 

We are concerned with this book only in its incidental bearing on our cause; 
but from the preface of ex-president Adams, we give the following pertinent 
extract, which we commend to the special attention of those, who are so much 
engrossed with the evils of slavery, as to forget, and withhold their codperation 
from efforts to remove the far greater evils of war: 


«* Government, whether civil, ecclesiastical, or military, is not the only nor 
the most pernicious agent of tyranny and oppression. ‘The laws of war, and 
the institutions of domestic slavery, have been far more effective instruments 
for converting the bounties of the Creator to the race of man into a curse, than 
all the tyrannies of emperors and kings that ever existed upon earth. War is 
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a perpetual violation of the right of human beings to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, and slavery is no more than the base-born progeny of war. 
The Christian system of morals, as delivered by its Founder, prohibits war, not 
in direct, but in implied, unqualified terms. ‘This prohibition has not yet had 
its full development among the nations which profess the Christian faith. They 
receive the law, and acknowledge its obligations, without yielding obedience 
to its precepts. But the Christian nations, in their practice among themselves, 
have, in many important respects, mitigated, and in others, wholly abolished 
the most cruel usages and established laws of ancient war, among which hered- 
itary slavery was by fur the most oppressive. In the wars of Christian nations 
between themselves, it has long since been totally abolished. ‘The Mahometan 
and heathen nations still continue to make slaves of their prisoners of war, and 
Christians, after discarding for ever the practice of enslaving one another, have 
but recently began to reflect upon the necessary consequence in the reasoning 
of moral principle, that the same precept which forbids them from holding asa 
slave their Christian brother, equally interdicts them from defiling themselves 
with the pollution of heathen or Mahometan bondage. 

** The first cries of conscience against the engraftment of African slavery 
upon the Christian communities of the European colonies in America, were 
heard precisely at the time when the contest of liberty began between Great 
Britain and her own colonists in North America. ‘They were raised by Antho- 
ny Benezet, a native of France, who had become an inhabitant of Pennsylva- 
nia. From him they passed to Granville Sharpe, in England. ‘The labors of 
these two humble, obscure, powerless Christian philanthropists, first awakened 
the civilized world to the atrocious immorality of slavery and the slave trade. 
Little less than a century has elapsed since this struggle of right against oppres- 
sion commenced, and it has resulted in a conventional agreement of all the 
Christian nations, identifying the African slave trade with the crime of piracy.”’ 


If public opinion on such subjects has been so speedily changed to so great 
an extent, is it not possible to effect, ere-long, such a change in regard to war 
as shal! soon banish it from every Christian land? 


Receipts from June 15 to July 15, 1838, for the American Peace Society. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 


A monthly publication of about 300 pages a year, and the organ 

of the American Peace Society, is devoted to discussions, notices, and 

intelligence relative to the cause of peace, and the application of 
| Christianity to the intercourse of nations. 


| Terme, One dollar in advance, with aa increase of 50 cts., if not paid before the close of 
| the year. Six copies for $5; twenty for $15 ; thirty for $21; fifty for $30 ; one hundred for 
| $50. Subscribers may commence with any number. No subscription received for less than 
| a year, or discontinued till arrearages are paid, except at our discretion. jy Any person 
| sending us two new subscribers with pay for one year, shall receive a copy gratis for one 

year. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The ablest writers are expected to contribute to the work, and no pains will be spared to 
| render it useful and interesting to all classes, and worthy of such recommendations, as the 
| following: ‘* An interesting periodical ;—containing much important matter which is well 
| adapted to interest, &c.” Chr. Register. 
| Tt deserves, and, sustaining its present elevated character, will find an extended circu- 
lation.”? Boston Recorder. 


| ‘ItisswWork conducted, in our judgment, with more ability than any thing of the kind 
| we have ever seen. Our acquaintance with its present editor, and some of the expected 
| contributors to its pages, confirms our confidence that it will be a sound, useful and inter- 
"esting work.” Signed by Witt1am Jenks, D. D., Boston, Hon. Sipney Witiarp, Cam- 
| bridge, Mass., and thirteen others. 


—_—_— 


Constitution oF THE Society. Object—to illustrate the inconsistency of war with 
Christianity, to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to de- 
| Vise means for insuring universal and permanent peace.— Condition of membership. Per- 
sons of every denomination, whatever their views concerning wars called defensive, may 
| become members by paying $2 a year, Life-members by $20, and Life-directors by $50. 
| Ministers preaching and taking upa collection for the Society, entitled to the Advocate. One 
| half of all contributions returned, if requested during the year, in peace publications. 


| SUGGESTIONS 'N FORMING AvuxiLiariEs. 1. That their object be to promote the cause by 
| codperating with the Parent Society. No other pledge recommended. 2. hat every mem- 
| her pay something. receiving, if sufficient, the Advocate, but, if not, one half in other peace- 
publications. 3. That the officers be few, and the main reliance placed on a small Execu- 
tive Committee, with power to fill all vacancies. Time and place of annual meeting left 
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| with them. 

| Communications, post paid, to Gro. C. Becxwitn, Cor. Secretary, and James K Wuir- 
| PLE, Treasurer, in either case, to the care of Whipple & Damrell, No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 
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| Boston, Wuirrte & DaMRELL. Philadelphia, N. Krre, 50 North Fourth St. 
Portland, Me., Witttam Hype. Montpelier, Vt., E. P. Warton. 

| New Bedford, Mass., W. C. Taser. Stockbridge, Mass., Rev. T. 8. CLarke. 
Fair Haven, Mass., Chanies Drew. New Ipswich, N. H. Rev. Samuer Lee. 

| Wew York, Ezra Courier, 144 Nassau St. fewport, NV. H. Rev. Joun Woops. 








PEACE PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE SOCIETY'S GENERAL DEPOSITORY, 


NO. 9 CORNHILL. 


DYMOND ON WAR, 8vo. pamphlet form. 
do. 12nio., bound, with Grimke’s Notes, 
DISSERTATION ON A CONGRESS OF NATIONS, 12mo. 
UPHAM’S MANUAL OF PEACE, 8vo. 
STONE’S SERMONS ON WAR, 18mo. 
| OBSTACLES AND OBJECTIONS TO THE CAUSE OF PEACE. By a Layman. 
JUVENILE STORIES ON PEACE. 
GRIMKE’S ADDRESS BEFORE THE CONN. PEACE SOCIETY. 
| HICKOK’s do. do. 
Pres. WHEATON’S da, do. 
DIALOGUES ON PEACE. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 
HANCOCK ON PEACE. 
SOLEMN REVIEW. By Dr. Worcester, 8vo. pp. 24. 
| SOLEMN APPEAL. By Wm. Lapp. 8vo. pp. 40. 
CAUSE OF PEAGE, 12mo. pp. 18. 
SKETCH OF WAR, 12mo. pp. 12. 
WAR AND THE BIBLE 1]2mo. pp 4. 
TESTIMONIES AGAINST WAR, 12mo. pp. 12. 




















